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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
. EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 451.) 

Some time after this, John Tiffin was moved 
of the Lord to come into Ireland, in Truth’s ser- 
vice ; he came to my house, abode a while, and 
sat with us in our meeting, sometimes speaking 
a few words, which were edifying: then began 
a concern to come upon me to travel with him 
to some places, though he had but few words, 
yet very serviceable. Our going abroad to fairs 
and places of concourse of people, put many 
to inquire into the Quaker’s principles and re- 
ligion ; and sometimes we had discourses with 
professors, but people in general were very shy 
and fearful of us, lest they should be deceived ; 
for the priests persuaded the people against us, 
by telling them stories and lies, which the 
priests in England had forged and sent abroad, 
too many to mention here, neither is it needful, 
being printed in several books with Friends 
answers to them. 

At this time but few would lodge us in their 
hougs. At Belfast, that town of great pro- 
fession, there was but one of all the inns and 
houses that would lodge any of our 

riends, which was one widow Partridge, who 
kept a public house, and received us very kind- 
ly; there John Tiffin lodged, often endeavor- 
ing to get an entrance for truth in that town, 
but they resisted, shutting their ears, doors, and 
hearts against it. 

Near this town there dwelt one —— Laythes, 
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who promised to let us meet in his house, and 
the day was appointed ; accordingly we came 
there, that is, John Tiffin, my brother and I, 
but when we came, the man was gone from 
home, as they said; we su d on . 
that we mi he not meet at his ot Riis wife 
was a proud woman, and would not suffer us to 
meet there. So there were a little from that 
house in the great road, three lanes’ ends that 
met, there we three sat down and kept our 
meeting. People came about us, we were a 
wonder to them, and something was spoken to 
direct their minds to God’s spirit in their own 
hearts. These exercises, though in much weak- 
ness and fear, spread the name and fame of 
truth, and the minds of many honest people 
began to enquire after it; and to see the re- 
ports which the priests had told them of us 
were false, which made them more desirous to 
hear us, and some were added to our meeting 
at Lurgan, then kept at my house. 

Soon after John Tiffin went for England, but 
our meeting increased, and sometimes the Lord’s- 
power and spirit would move in me to speak 
some few words in meetings; which I did in 
fear, being under a great concern, lest a wrong 
spirit should get entrance, and deceive mein the 
eats of an angel of light ; for I was sensible 
of my own weakness. Now several gathered to 
our meeting, and were convinced and reeeived 
the truth. So we got meetings in several places, 
there being a great openness among people. 

About this time I had some drawings on my 
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spirit to g° for England, and to see George Fox,| mountains. The next day we came to London- 
whom I had not yetseen. So I went over,and|derry ; we travelled on foot, and got two meet- 
met with him at Badgley, in Leicestershire, |ings there, where several received the truth. 
where there was a great meeting of Friends|The Governor was at one meeting, where he 
from several places. When the meeting ended, | was convinced, confessing it to be truth that 
I went to George Fox, and he took notice of|we declared, and whilst we staid he was very 
me ; we went into the orchard, and kneeling } loving. 
down he prayed. The Lord’s heavenly power} Then we travelled to Strabane, Clougher, 
and presence were there ; he was tender over | Omagh, and six miles cross to Dungannon, so 
me. I told him where I lived, of several be-|to Kilmore, in the County of Armagh ; several 
ing convinced in Ireland, of the openness | honest tender-hearted people lived thereabouts, 
among people in the north of that nation, to| who had a desire to hear Friends. We came t 
hear the truth declared, and of the want of|a widow woman’s house, one Margery Atkinson, 
ministering Friends in the Gospel there. He}a tender honest woman, whose house I had 
wrote the following epistle to Friends, which} been at before. She was convinced of the 
he sent with me, viz. : truth and received us lovingly, so we had a 
Frienps—In that which convinced you,{ meeting there. The tender people thereabouts" 
wait, that you may have that removed you are| generally came to meeting, most of them re- 
convinced of, and all my dear friends, dwell in | ceived the truth in the love of it in much ten- 
the life, and love, and power, and wisdom of | derness ; for they weye waiting for it. We set 
God, in unity one with another and with God ; | tled a meeting there which became large. 
and the e and wisdom of God fill all your} Now Richard Clayton went for England, and 
hearts, that nothing may rule in you but the | about this time there were two women Friends 
life which stands in the Lord God. G. F. | from London, Anne Gould and Julian Wast- 
He bid me, when I came to Ireland, to go| wood, who came to Dublin, and travelled. to 
to Edward Burrough and Francis Howgill, for | Londonderry, having some drawings to that 
they were come into the south of that kingdom] place. After some service done for the Lord 
in the service of truth. So, when I had been | there, they travelled to Colerain, so through the 
at Swarthmore, and some other places in Eng- | Scotch country to a place called Clough, all on 
land, to visit Friends, I returned to Ireland and | foot, in winter time, wading rivers and dirty, 
read the aforegoing epistle to Friends in the | miry ways; so that Anne Gould, being a ten- 
meeting ; there the power of the Lord seized | der woman, was much spent, and staid at Clough; 
on us, whereby we were mightily shaken and|the enemy persuading her that God had for- 
































































































































and professors in the south of Ireland, were so | troyed, so that she fell into despair ; but I knew 
envious against Truth, that they got an order | nothing of them. 
from Henry Cromwell, then Lord Deputy of} At this time my brother and I were at 2 fair 
Ireland, to banish Edward Burrough and Fran-|in Antrim; being there late, we proposed to 
cis Howgill out of the nation, and a guard of | lodge that night at Glenavy, six miles on our 
soldiers were ordered to conduct them from{way homeward. Before we got to Glenavy I 
place to place, till they were shipped off, but|was under a great exercise of spirit, and the 
the guards were loving to them, and suffered | word of the Lord came unto me, that my shop 
them to have meetings where they came; so] was in danger to be robbed that night. I told 
that several received the truth, and small meet-| my brother of it; so we concluded to travel 
ings were settled in divers places, particularly | home, and went about a mile beyond Glenavy; 
one in, Dublin. but my spirit was still under a great exercise, 
About this time, Richard Clayton was moved | the word of the Lord moving me to turn back 
of the Lord to come for Ireland, in the service | towards Clough ; whereupon I was brought un- 
of the Gospel. He came by the Lord’s direc- | der a great exercise betwixt these two motions, 
tions straight to my house, as he himself told | to travel back, and my service unknown, and 
me, and staid with ussome meetings; then was|my shop on the other hand in danger to be 
moved of the Lord to travel to Colerain and | robbed, which brought me into a great strait, 
Londonderry ; I also was moved to go with him. | for fear of a wrong spirit. I cried to the Lord 
He published the day of the Lord in Colerain | in much tenderness of heart and spirit, and his 
in the street, warning all to repent. We put|word answered me, that which drew me back 
up several little papers, which we had written, | should preserve my shop. So we went back to 
in several places; one we put on the worship-|Glenavy, and lodgedthere. That night I slept 
house door ; but the professors were highly of- | little, because of many doubts about the con- 
fended, took and banished us over the water,|cern. On the other hand I durst not disobey, 
giving charge that no boat should bring us| for I knew the terrors of God for disobedience. 
back. So we travelled the road towards Lon-| The next morning my brother went home, 
donderry, lodging that night in a cabin in the | but I rode back to Antrim. That day towards 
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evening, I came to Clough, and took up my 
lodgings at an inn; the country being generally 
Scotch people and Presbyterians. When I came 
into the house, I found Anne Gould in despair, 
and Julian Wastwood with her; but when they 
knew who I was, and heard my name, for 
they had heard of me before, the poor dis- 
consolate woman revived for joy and glad- 
ness, and got up, for she was in bed over- 
whelmed under trouble of mind. I saw then 
my service of coming there was for her sake. 
So when we came to discourse of matters, I 
told them how I was brought there by the good 
hand of God, led as an horse by the bridle, to 
the place where they were; they therefore 
greatly rejoiced and praised God. The tender 
woman was helped over her trouble, and she 
saw it was a trial of great temptations she had 
lain under. 

They had a mind to go to Carrickfergus, so 
to my house, and to Dublin to take shipping for 
England; but neither of them would undertake 
to ride single; therefore I was forced the next 
day to carry them behind me, first one and then 
the other. When we came in very foul way, I 
set them both on horseback, and waded myself 
through dirt and mire in my boots, holding 
them both on horseback with my hands. We 
eame to Conyers that night and lodged there ; 
the next day I got them to Carrickfergus, there 
leaving them, rode home aid sent my brother 
and two horses, to bring them to my house. 

When I came home, I inquired about my 
shop, whether it had been in danger of robbing? 
They told me, the night I was under that exer- 
cise about it, the shop window was broken 
down, and fell with such violence on the coun- 
ter that it awakened our people, and the thieves 
were affrighted and ran away. So I was con- 
firmed it was the word of the Lord that said, 
That which drew me back should preserve my 
shop, and I was greatly strengthened in the 
word of life, to obey the Lord in what he re- 

uired of me, for I was much afraid lest at any 
time my understanding should be betrayed by 
a wrong spirit, not fearing the loss of goods, 
nor sufferings for truth; its testimony being 
more to me than all other things. When these 
two women had staid some time at my house, and 
visited Friends, my brother set them on horse- 
back to Dublin, so they went for England. 

(To be continued) 

MANLIKE AND Gopiike.—A_ gentleman 
who had filled many high stations in public life, 
with the greatest honor to himself and advan- 
tage to the nation, once went to Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, in great anger ata real injury that he 
had received from a person high in the political 
world, which he was considering how to resent 
in the most effectual manner. After relating 
the particulars to Sir Eardley, he asked if he did 
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not think it would be manly to resent it? 
“Yes,” said Sir Eardley, “it would doubtless 
be manly to resent it, but it would be godlike 
to forget.” This, the gentleman declared, had 
such an instantaneous effect upon him, that he 
came away quite another man, and in temper 
entirely altered from that in which he went. 


ON CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
Published in York, England, 1814. 
The conducting of meetings for Discipline. 
Continued from page 468. 


Will it not be acknowledged by all who know 
something of the law of the Spirit of Life, that 
our discipline has been established, by the 
wisdom and guidance of the Spirit of Truth? 
Yet, being established through the medium of 
men, it is very possible that, on some occasions, 
the weakness of the creature may, from natural 
bias, have a little swerved from the wisdom of 
the Creator. There are also other causes which 
are more likely to render alterations in our dis- 
cipline, and the mode of conducting it, very 
essential. Change of circumstances may re- 

uire variation of rule; so that although the 
Spirit of Truth changes not, in its divine in- 
fluences, but invariably points to the one great 
end of discipline, the good of mankind, and the 
glory of God; yet, at different periods of time, 
this one great end may be best effected by 
diversified means. 

Means may change as long as the earth re- 
mains; yet, by submitting to the turning and 
overturning hand of the Lord, we may reach 
that degree of perfection pointed out for our 
present attainment. On this terrestrial ball, 
however, if mankind prevent it not, (and can 
we suppose that all the combined powers of 
darkness will be permitted to prevent it?) we 
may ever have a perpetual evolution of light 
a knowledge, approaching nearer and nearer 
to that perfection which dwells in the regions 
of unfading bliss. 

Therefore, though we should touch with a 
cautious hand the rules and regulations, which 
those who have gone before us, or we ourselves, 
at some former time, believed to be right; yet 
it is no cause of stumbling to feel ourselves 
constrained to make a change; nor does such a 
necessity imply that they or ourselves must 
formerly have been. Yet, whilst it is our duty 
to keep our hearts accessible to the refining 
power of Truth, it is equally needful to be on 
the watch, lest instead of being guided by the 
Spirit of Truth we should be found “ meddling 
with them that are given to change.” 

Whatever alterations the influence of Divine 
wisdom and love may dictate, we may be as- 
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sured there is one point on which we should 
never change; that is, in maintaining a HUMBLE, 
WATCHFUL reliance on superior aid, or in other 
words on that Wisdom which is from above. 

It is very possible that the pointings of Truth 
may at times direct an individual or two to take 
the lead somewhat similar to what was enjoined 
to a certain king when he inquired, “who 
should order the battle,” and was answered— 
“thou.” When this is truly the case, it is a 
real advantage to a meeting, for such an in- 
dividual, with a feeling of deference and con- 
descension, to take the lead; and, if such a 
one keep to his spiritual guide, others may 
sometimes have little to do but to hear, judge, 
and silently acquiesce. ; 

Yet for any, however great their religious 
experience, or how conversant soever they may 
be, with the business of the meeting, habitually 
to take the lead, and almost at all times to speak 
to every subject that comes under consideration, 
is frequently a very great disadvantage to them- 
selves and the meeting. 

Such a practice may, with respect to the 
minor concerns of society, frequently assist to 
run through business, but not always in the 
best manner. In relation to those of higher 


importance, “words without knowledge must 
tend to darken counsel ;” that is, without a por- 
tion of that knowledge which springs from the 


Divine life. 

It may not be improper here to advert a little 
to the practice of regal councils in former times. 
In some of these it. was customary for the 
junior members of the council to speak first, 
with a view of obtaining the real sentiments of 
all. This plan appears to have been adopted 
under an idea, that if any of the elder mem- 
bers proposed a measure which seemed expe- 
dient, the juniors might thereby be awed into 
silence, and ane be prevented from suggest- 
ing something still better; whilst the maturer 
judgment of the aged, might not only qualify 
them to improve upon any suggestions from the 
younger, but occasion them less difficulty in 
doing it. 

No rule like this can be laid down for our 
meetings, yet a little reflection on this plan 
may, perhaps, induce some of those who may 
frequently be very active in the discipline to 
increasingly attend, with singleness of heart, to 
the only rule that ought to guide our proceed- 
ings, for all to keep closely their respective 
ranks in righteousness. 

To fulfil this desirable and essential duty, 
there may be occasion, at times, in addition to 
a humble, watchful .reliance on superior aid, for 
us to be also patient and resigned when such 
direction seems to be withheld. Perhaps it will 
rarely occur that our vision is perfectly clear, 
whilst any degree of creaturely impatience per- 
vades the mind ; and therefore, for any to speak, 
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and not in a feeling of resignation, is likely to 
darken counsel. ‘ 

On the other hand, although hurry should be 
avoided, it may be well to remember that, as in 
temporal, so in spiritual concerns, “ dispatch is 
the life of business.” If those who may have 
the work laid upon them do not keep their 
places in faithfulness, it tends to impede the 
circulation of that life which is not only the 
crown of our religious gatherings for worship, 
but of those for the service of the Church. 


In these meetings for discipline, all the various 
classes of society are mingled together, and an 
attempt to discriminate and unfold the different 
means by which we may advance or retard the 
work of the Lord, would perhaps be as unpro- 
fitable as it would be arduous; therefore a few 
particulars more may suffice. 


A tender and affectionate solicitude extends 
towards honest, upright minds, who have but 
little depth of religious experience, and yet who 
may frequently be pretty ready in nominating 
individuals to services in the Church. There is 
no wish to seal the mouth of the least child in 
the family, if rightly opened, but rather to in- 


cite to faithfulness, yet appointments to services | 


are important both to individuals and to the body 
at large. When nominations are once made, it 
is often difficult to object to an individual, un- 
less there is a very obvious inconsistency or 
impropriety in the appointment. Therefore, 
light, injudicious nominations often bring a 
burden on the living members, and may also 
mar a good work. 


Every right and necessary service, we may 
rationally suppose, will devolve on some that 
are prepared for it. Meetings as well as indi- 
viduals, have their seasons of desertion and 
trial, seasons which may exercise our patience 
and resignation ; but let us all “keep the word 
of the Lord’s patience,” and then he will keep 
us from acting unbidden in his work. There 
can be no doubt but in appointments, as well, 
as in every other service, our intimations or , 
requisitions to act or speak will bear some pro- 
portion to. the importance and magnitude of the 
subject in agitation. If, however, each of us, 
of every rank, on these occasions, is engaged 
to keep the will in subjection, taking care not 
to appoint others to excuse ourselves; but 
standing open to the gentle convictions or voice 
of Truth; very few nominations would be bur- 
densome to the Church, or be made in vain# 


You, dear friends, who stand in the foremost 
ranks of society, have great need to keep on the 
watch in these assemblies. You that are rightly 
placed in these ranks need nothing to convince 
you this is true; yet permit the truth to be 
revived, as “stirring up the pure minds by way - 
of remembrance.” May such of this class as 
feel at seasons constrained to offer exhortation 
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or ministry in such opportunities, receive a few 
hints for consideration. 

Under exercise in these meetings, individuals 
may be differently circumstanced from any other 
occasion. The nature of these assemblies is 
such that the mind may continue for some time 
in a state of preparation before a suitable oppor- 
tunity occurs for relief, because if the offering 
interferes with a subject before the meeting to 
which it is irrelevant, the burden may be cast 
off, but the individual will neither edify the 
body, nor obtain peace, so fully as if patience 
had completed its work. 

When the mind is prepared, it is, in such 
meetings, a peculiar duty, and if we value that 

e which results from well-timed obedience, 
it is our interest also, to wait carefully and at- 
tentively, for the Lord’s opportunity, and to 
move ehnnanee that clearly presents. 

In these offerings care may be very essential 
on the part of those who are sometimes called 
to public ministry, to attend to the proper dis- 
tinctions of their gift, and not to offer as minis- 
try that which may be more suitably conveyed 
in the line of exhortation. This distinction is 
wisely made by an eminent Apostle, and may 
be very requisite under different circumstances 
and on different occasions, in the same indi- 
vidual: “Having then,” says the Apostle, 
“gifts differing according to the grace that is 
given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy 
according to the proportion of faith; or minis- 
try, let us wait on our ministering; or he that 
teacheth, on teaching; or he that exhorteth, 
on exhortation.” 

Very appropriate to the present occasion is 
some of the subsequent part of this passage: 
“Be kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love; in honour preferring one ano- 
ther ;” yet, “not slothful in business;” but 
“fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.” 


Note.—Does not an obvious advantage attend the 
short silent‘pause, observed at the close of the seve- 
Yal sittings of the Yearly Meeting? and might not the 
invariable practice of terminating the sittings of 
Quarterly, Monthly, Preparative’and other Meetings 
be equally beneficial? 


(To be continued.) 
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THE Two HANDLES :—THE WHITE AND THE 
BLACK HANDLE. 


An ancient philosopher says, “ Every cup has 
ao one white and the other black, and 
either may be presented, according to the dis- 
position of the host towards his guest.” 

_ The ancient philospher referred to, gives this 
illustration. A carrier-man, or in modern lan- 
guage, a carman, was seen in a green lane in 
the suburbs of Athens, plucking thg grass, and 
giving it to his horse. This is the simple fact, 
without any coloring. However,a black handle 
was put to it. For one person, who saw the 


man and what he was doing, went into the city 
and told an acquaintance this tale: “I have 
seen a shameful sight; a man who had been 
sent to the city with parcels from a distant 
place, though he had money given him to pur- 
chase provender for his horse, he had improp- 
erly squandered away his money, and had re- 
sorted to the expedient of plucking grass to re- 
fresh his horse sufficient for the homeward 
journey.” This was the black handle of the 
occurrence, as it conveyed the report of the ac- 
tion, accompanied with the indirect accusation 
of the double offence of dishonesty to his em- 
ployer and cruelty to his horse. 

Another person, an eye-witness of the same 
fact, and who knew the man and his circum- 
stances, went into Athens, and said to a friend, 
“T have seen Antkrippon, poor fellow! he is 
too poor to buy provender for his horse, and 
instead of resting himself while his horse was 
feeding at the inn, he was working hard, crop- 
ping the finest of the grass, and taking good 
care that his beast might be well fed at small 
expense, that he might save the money to pro- 
vide necessaries for his large and afflicted fami- 
ly.” This is the same narrative with the white 
handle, and this embraced the true statement 
of the condition of the man, and the virtuous 
motives by which he was actuated. 

Now let every reader judge himself, and see 
whether he is not of that evil disposition that is 
prone to present or take everything “ by the 
black handle.” It is a disposition altogether 
contrary to that charity, or Christian love, 
“ which suffereth long and is kind, is not easily 
— thinketh no evil, beareth all things, 

elieveth all things, hopeth all things, endur- 
eth all things.” A man of this spirit, while 
earnest for the truth, will always try to take 
things by the white handle.—Ex. Paper. 


LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE. 


The following extract from a lecture lately 
delivered by Dr. James Hamilton, of London, is, 
worth reading : 


a 


“ Remembering then, that the Bible contains _.§ 
5 - 


no ornamental passages, nothing for mere dis-  ~ 


play—that its steadfast purpose is ‘Glory to 
God in the highest,’ and the truest blessedness 
of man—I repeat that the Bible abounds in 
passages of the purest beauty and stateliest 
grandeur, all the grander and all the more beau- 
tiful because they are casual and unsought. 
The fire that flashes from the iron hoofs of the ” 
Tartar steed, as he scours the midnight path, is 
grander than the artificial sre-4eeil, it is 
the casual effect of speed and power. Theclang 
of ocean, as he booms his billows on the rock, 
and the echoing caves give chorus, is more goul- 
filling and sublime than all the music of the or- 
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chestra, for it is the musie of that main so 
mighty that there is a grandeur in all it does, 
in its sleep a melody, and in its march a stately 
a And in the bow which paints the melt- 
ng cloud there is a beauty which the stained 
glass or gorgeous drapery emulates in vain; for 
it is the glory which gilds beneficence, the 
brightness which bespeaks a double boon, the 
flush which cannot but come forth when both 
the sun and shower are there. The style of 
Scripture has all this glory. It has the grace- 
fulness of a high utility ; it has the majesty of 
intrinsic power; it has the charm of its own 
sanctity; it never labors, it never strives, but 
instinct with great realities, and bent on bless- 
ed ends, has all the translucent beauty and un- 
studied power which you might expect from its 
lofty object and all-wise Author.”— Christian 
Register. 


From the Monthly Religious Magazine. 
HOME INFLUENCES. 
(Concluded from page 470.) 
If it be true that the child inherits more 
largely from the mother-nature than the father, 
if it be true that there are certain qualities es- 


* sential to true manhood, which the mother can- 


© 


ie 


not understand or evoke, and if the whole mat- 
ter of early culture and influence in the plastic 
days of childhood, is left in her hands, must it 
not follow that the race is, little by little, but 
inevitably, losing the prestige of perfect man- 
liness? To the true developing of the man, 
eertain womanly influences are essential, but 
only in their just proportion. The absence of 
that which is manly, must necessarily seriously 
affect the @ondition and prospects of the race. 
Not only, then, is the father who leaves the 
things of home wholly to the mother, doing 
an immediate wrong to his child, but a remote 
injury to posterity ; a thing we care too little 
about. We ought todosomething for the race ; 
at least we should do nothing against it. 

Every father should understand that every 
home has its guiding principle, shaping and de- 
termining it, which it derives from him. The 
mother-influence is, as we say, passive, and too 
often overlaid by that which is more imme- 
diately attractive. More obvious and superficial 
in itself, the father’s guiding principle becomes 
the law of the house, and leaves upon it an im- 
press indelible and deep. Take a-man of large 
and liberal sentiments and sympathies, of clear 
moral vision and real charity, all whose views 
are broad and noble, all whose ways are honest 
and upright, who makes the world the wide 
theatre for the exercise of virtue, and life the 
means of growth and faith; is not the man felt 
in, home through and through? and the 
gréat, underlying principle of his life, is 
it m ® corner-stone of the | home-life ? 
Dake pian whose talk is only of business, of 

ar 
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values, of money, whose thought is of markets 
and of trade, whose domestic intercourse is 
pitched to the same key that his world-inter- 
course is. His children catch it : their thoughts, 
hopes, talk, are in harmony. A discerning ear 
detects in them the home-pitch; from your 
knowledge of the child, you know the father’s 
tone at home. The child is broad or narrow, 
soars or delves, according as the principle of the 
home is. The thing the child hears, the thing 
he sees, the thing he detects, are the influences 
in his life. And we do not think enough of 
what the child detects. A friend of mine said 
to another—a man moving among the fashions 
and conventions of life, and governing himself 
and his household by them—after his son had 
gone out, upon whom he had been endeavoring 
to inculcate a moral principle he did not him- 
self practise, “That boy will find you out.” 
Yes, and what a terrible finding out is this, all 
through the world, of parental inconsistencies 
and shams, that stand out livid and stark to the 
pure eye of childhood, notwithstanding the 
fancied security of our disguise! And what 
shall prevent children, who have found morali- 
ties only the convenient coin of outside inter- 
course, from becoming hypocrites, and syco- 
phants, and infidels? Let the father remember, 
that it is deeds, not words, which influence chil- 
dren ; that they are quick to detect inconsisten- 
cies ; that these at first create confusion, then — 
excite suspicion, then lead to doubt, and per- 
haps end in making the child an accomplished 
knave or villain ; a result which the parent fails 
to recognize as the culmination of his own de- 
praving influence. As the Scripture says, in 
warning to the sinner, “ Be sure your sin will 
find you out;” so may we say to the father, 
“Be sure your child will find you out;” for 
every child, at some time, sits in judgment up- 
on parental character, and woe to him who can- 
not stand before it ! 

From the long catalogue of spevial influences 
which enter into the life of home I shall select* 
but two, and say a single word of each. 

From whatever other source flattery may 
come, never let it come from the home. Do 
not stoop to be the base pander to one of the 
lowest cravings of our lesser nature. Praise 
where praise is due with wisdom, discrimina- 
tion, caution; but of flattery, which has ever 
something of the lie in it, never let there be 
any between the inmates of the home. Beauty, 
grace, talent, accomplishment, are sure to Hive 
it in the world. That penalty. must they pay 
there, that gauntlet must they run; but do not 
sully home with the presence of a thing so low 
and grovelling. I have known families which 
were nothing more than mutual-admiration s0- 
cieties, patents flattering children, children 
flattering parents, brother repaying sister, with ° 


usury. I have known parents sowing the seeds 
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of a heart-corroding vanity, turning the gift of 
nature or the gain of art into the mere means 
of admiration and parade. And you all know 
what a upas-tree is that vanity, planted and 
fostered under parental influence! 

Besides this, we should be very jealous of the 
influence we import into our homes: the books, 
the visitors, the opinions, the customs; things 
which get the more power from being connected 
with our homes. Many of these, if we met 
them casually, or judged them by their own 
merits, would have little or no influence upon 
us; but finding them at home, recognized and 
welcome, they assume a new aspect, acquire 
importance, and become dangerous. The home 
should be carefully guarded against the intru- 
sion of those things to which only its sanction 
gives value and influence. 


There are, beside, outside social influences 


pressing with more or less constancy and im- 
portunacy upon the home, modifying its ar- 
rangements, its purpose, and its discipline. In- 
evitably the home is influenced by social sur- 
roundings, depressed or elevated by the tone of 
sentiment outside. We cannot so isolate our 
home as to be free. We are social as well as 
domestic creatures, and social influences will 
make their way into our homes. If they are 
in themselves and elevating, they should 
e welcomed and cherished ; if bad, watched 
and shunned. It is not altogether a misfortune 
that there is this outside influence. Few but 
may gain from an infusion of some other life 
into them ; few but may be the wiser and the 
stronger from resisting what they cannot ap- 
prove. I know it is a difficult thing when 
growing children come, desiring this or that 
liberty or possession which is granted in some 
other home, when they complain of your strict- 
ness where other homes are lax, or get infatuat- 
ed with styles and modes unlike their own; 
and I know no other way than to face wisely 
and calmly each separate case, compromise 
where no principle is at stake, yield something 
to the spirit of young life a the changes of 
habit and custom, and stand as a rock where 
conscience and duty bid. 

Let me, in conclusion, say, that I by no 
means suppose the success or the failure of its 
inmates to depend entirely upon the influences 
of home. All virtue does not spring from these, 
all vice does not. God has other potent educa- 
tors, and sometimes they rise against the influ- 
ences there, and sweep them as with a spring 


, torrent, all away. Good children bless bad 


arents; bad children curse good parents. 
fens of infamy and vice are recruited from 
ious homes. Why and how this should 
we cannot say, but it is just oftenenough to 
make us watchful and in earnest, knowing as 
we well do that these are, after all, but excep- 
tional, and that the great law is, As the home is, 


- ts the wa We are not to be troubled - in 
espair. Give your children rinciples, 
enforced by ver own holy Nee’ Lak the infin, 
ences of home be all pure and good. Then dis- 
miss your children to the care of God. - 

o, then, is the faithful and wise house- 
holder? He who makes less of government 
than of influence, who hedges his home about 
with everything that can purify and elevate, 
who is felt in it less by word than by example, 
who makes it his great work to broaden its sym- 
pathies, strengthen its integrity, and elevate its 
aim ; in whom no gross inconsistency between 
word and deed shocks the moral sense or blunts 
the moral sensibility of childhood,—who makes 
of home that field of God he will sow and till, 
watching and choking the springing tares, cher- 
ishing and garnering the wheat. How few such 
householders there are! Amid the many wan- 
ing things—things which we attach to the past 
rather than the present—is home influence. 
Perhaps there are many reasons for it. One to 
me is not fanciful, but real. Advancing civil- 
ization, mistaken economy, have abolished the 
hearthstone. Our homes have no fireplaces, and 
no one domestic centre. If we have gained 
economically and physically, we have lost mor- 
ally. There is no centre of sympathy and of® 
converse now. You cannot make a room with 
a stove ora furnace like a room with an open 
fire, nor is the drawing around a hole in 
the floor, or the gazing ata black iron cylin- 
der, like the fondly remembered circle around 
the blazing fire. When the fire went out upon 
the hearth, there went with it one of the strong- 
est and healthiest influences of home. May a 
better civilization,‘and a truer economy, and a 
juster sense of comfort combine to restore it, 
and with it may there come again a troup of 
wholesome influences, banished from our homes, 
but not forgotten in our memories,—influences 
unconsciously forming the habits and lives of 
even the youngest sitter there,—influences 
which, subtracted from our lives, would leave 
a painful void,—influences we seek in vain in 
other ways, by other means, to supply to our 


children. 
J. ¥. Waaw. 


A LESSON. 

Life begets life. Action is the parent of ae+” 
tion. Smile, and the child smiles in return. 
Frown, and the little fair brows of childhood 
return the monstrous appearance. The smile, ” 
the frown, are seeds. Once planted, and they? 
spring up a thousandfold. 

The above thought was vividly immpre ed 
upon my mind one day last summer pass- 
ing from one village to another. For as L neared! | 
a house situated some distance from VBe i) 
lage, ie e through the opemdoor these: _ me 
words 304 your noise, or I will break 
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neck for you!” Judging from the eries of the 
child, it could have seen nosmore than four or 
five summers. And yet, at this tender age, its 
childish wants are met with such a response— 
and from its mother! Its mother? No! the 
child has no mother. Such a being is but a 
chance protector, to furnish little else besides 
food and clothes for the body. 

I know this woman. She may be Christian 
in name. The child may at times have the 
Bible read to it, and be taught to clasp its white 
hands in prayer, sayipg, “Our Father who art 
in heaven ;” but one such sentence as the above 
does more to make it an outcast in this wide 
world, than hours of religious training a re- 
spectable member of society. 

The complaint is often made by parents that 
their children are peevish and fretful, and im- 
tient at restraint. It istrue. They are so. 
ut in the majority of cases the lesson has been 
iven by the daily life of these same parents. 
hey behold but the ripened fruits of seed by 
themselves sown. “Spirit,” says Carlyle, 
“‘ grows by mysterious contact of spirit.” This 
is true. Spirit, evil or good, will make itself 
felt. As the teacher, so will be the taught— 
‘, mainly. The strong, stern reason of the one 
emay be seen in the other. The vacillation of 
the one emasculates the other. And the parent 
is a teacher of mightiest power. The child is 
the image of such parent. The child has 
caught from the same not only the lineaments 
of love, but of wrath, and through life shall in- 
fluence therewith whomsoever he comes in con- 
tact with. 

There is then an abundant need of better 
exemplars. When the seniors of society are 
right, there need be no fear as to the children. 

Boston. T. F.C. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 11, 1862. 


The attention of our readers is directed to 
the letter from Fortress Monroe, informing of 
the destitute condition of the colored people 
there, @nd in neighboring localities. 

The Associations of female Friends in this 
city, for the purpose of supplying the wants of 
this class of sufferers, are still in existence, and 
by their efforts, clothing was furnished last win- 
ter to hundreds of worthy and destitute persons, 
who in many instances have been forsaken by 
those who claimed their services. 

Any contributions, either in money or cloth- 
ing may be sent, as heretofore, to Joseph M. 
Truman, Jr., No. 413 Franklin street, Phila- 


delphia, 


Disp, at Sadsbury, Pa., 9th mo. 17th, EuizaBern, 
wife of Jesse Webster, aged 63. 

She was an exemplary member and minister of 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

The language of the wise Solomon, when describ- 
ing the virtuous woman, is, we think, applicable to 
our deceased friend—“ She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness. Her children arise up and call her blessed ; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

Her religious concern for the right training of a 
large family of children was evidenced by a daily 
watchful care over them, not only during their young 
life, but as they passed on from youth to manhood. 
This concern still lived and was beautifully mani- 
fested during her last sickness. It may be said to 
have been the last feeling connected with the plea- 
sures and duties of this lower state of being. 

When near her close, she left with her children 
the following impressive words of counsel. 

Alluding to her own experience, during her proba- 
tionary travel, she said, “‘My candle has not shown 
very brightly, because of my fear of man. May you 
not let in the reasoner, as I have too often done, but 
be obedient to the Truth. Seek to be guided aright, 
and I believe you will be. Live in love one with 
another. God has blessed me often, and I believe 
He will bless you. I leave you nothing but a legacy 
of love. Be faithful, and all will be well.” 

Seeing her children troubled, she told them not to 
mourn for her, saying, “ There is nothing in my way.” 
Then the petition of a mother’s heart was, “Oh! 
Lord, hear all the prayers of my children, and accept 
all their offerings. I love them more than the apple 
of my eye. May their sun go down in brightness.” 

She was unable to speak during the last few days 
of her sickness ; but the serenity of her countenance 
under great suffering, and her peaceful close, gave 
us the assurance that death had to her no sting, and 
the grave no victory; and we heard a voice saying, 
‘“‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 


———__——+~ep 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The following letter, referring to the Freed- 
men of Fortress Monroe, has been received in 
this city, acknowledging some contributions from 
an Association of Orthodox Friends. It affords 
additional proof to that published in the 29th 
number, of the wants of this distressed class of 
our countrymen : 


Fortress Monrog, Sept. 18th, 1862. 

Dear Friend—The boxes of clothing and med- 
icines sent by your Society, have arrived, and 
are found to . very valuable. Mr. Green, one 
of our teachers, (son of a missionary) is some- 
what acquainted with medicine, and I have a 
smattering knowledge, and I think with the di- 
rections of the physicians, as enclosed, we shall 
be able to make good use of them. They are 
greatly needed. There isa physician appoint- 
ed for the contrabands at the Fort, and one for 
the colored camp recently come to Hampton ; 
but there is still great neglect, there is so much 
of medical’ Pep tante to do. We therefore 
thank you very much for this aid. 

The clothing made, and unmade, is very, very 
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a times as much. The old residents 
are quite well supplied ; but the camp spoken 
of e, is very, very destitute. It consists of 
women and children, and a few aged and infirm 
sick men. It is the residuum of the contra- 
bands belonging to McClellan’s camp. It num- 
bers about thirteen or fourteen hundred. Then 
over at Norfolk are between two and three 
thousand of the classes, besides three or 
four hundred men in government employ there. 

The women can make up clothing, if you 
choose to send in the piece. 

There is great need of dresses—plain stuff. 
Would it not be less expensive to appeal to the 
publie for second-hand clothing? You will be 
doing a great work of mercy in furnishing a 


edi = 
dding and ticking are also greatly needed. 
I know the Lord will reward you, for I know 
you do it with a cheerful and liberal heart. 
Yours, for God and humanity, 
L. C. Lockwoop. 
Friends are earnestly solicited to contribute 
of their substance towards the relief of these 
suffering ones, who, owing to their color and 
ition, are excluded from the sympathies of a 
ge portion of the community who are aiding 
other classes of sufferers from the war now 
raging in our country. 
he women’s Association of Friends have 
consented to make up clothing that may be con- 
tributed, and if Friends in the country would 
organize sewing circles for this object, it would 
greatly forward the concern. M. T. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo., 30th, 1862. 





MINUTES OF OHIO YEARLY MEETING OF 
FRIENDS. 


At Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Mount Pleasant, by adjournments from the 1st 


of the 9th mo. to the 4th of the same inclusive, 
1862, 


roe were received from the several Quar- 
terly Meetings constituting this Yearly Meet- 
ing, and upon calling the representatives there- 
in named, all were present except one. 

A Minute was received from Saratoga Month- 
ly Meeting, endorsed by Saratoga Quarter, 

State of New York), for Andrew Dorland, a 
inister, who is now with us. 

Kpistles were received from Indiana, Balti- 
more, Genesse, Philadelphia, and New York 
Yearly Meetings, and were read to our comfort 
and edification, and a Committee was appointed 
to prepare an essay of Epistle to be sent to each 
of the Yearly Meetings with which we corres- 
pond, and produce it to a future sitting of this 
meeting. 

J a Cope and Edwin Patterson are ap- 
pointed to unite with the women Friends in pre- 
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acceptable and valuable ; we only wish we had | paring re’ 


with us; pr ng 
limits of other Yearly 
a future sitting. 
Samuel England, Daniel Palmer, Elisha Pick- - 
ering, and Jacob Paxon, are appointed to settle 
with the Treasurer, and report to a future sit- 
ting the amount necessary to be raised the en- 
suing year; also propose to the meeting the 
name of a Friend to serve as Treasurer. 
A reference was received from 
Quarterly Meeting, desiring this to consider the 
propriety of laying down that Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and a Committee was appointed to unite 
with a like committe of women Friends to con- 
fer with Friends from that meeting, who were 
present with us, and report to a future sitting. 
The representatives are directed to confer to- 
gether, at the rise of this sitting, and propose 
to next the name of a Friend to serve the meet- 
ing as Clerk, and one to assist him. 
Then adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow - 
morning. 


Meetings, and report to 


THIRD OF THE WEEK, AND SECOND OF THE MONTH. 


Joseph Mead, om behalf of the representa- 
tives, reported the name of Joseph 8. Hartley- 
for Clerk, and Samuel S. Tomlinson to assist 
him; which being severally considered, were 
united with, and they accordingly appointed tor 
the service the ensuing year. 

A Committee was appointed to assist the 
Clerk in gathering some of the exercises of the 
meeting, if way opens, and produce them toa 
future sitting, that they may be embodied with 
the minutes for the benefit of absent Friends. 

All the queries were readin this meeting, 
together with answers from the several Quar- 
ters constituting it, and the following summary 
compiled therefrom : 


SUMMARIES. 

Ist. It appears from the reports, that all our 
meetings for worship and discipline have been 
attended, except two Monthly, two Preparative, 
and several meetings for worship; but general- 
ly by the smaller number of our members, par- 
oularly in the middle of the week. Unbe- 
coming behaviour mostly avoided therein, @ad 
the hour of meeting nearly observed. 

2d. Most Friends, we believe, maintain love 
towards each other*becoming our Christian pro- 
fession ; talebearing and detraction discouraged ; 
and when differences have arisen, endeavors 
have been used to end them. 

3d. Some Friends we believe.are concerned 
to set an example of plainness to the rising gen- 
eration, and to guard them against emt 
nicious books, and from corrupt conve : 
and also to encourage the reading of the Serip- 
tures of Truth. But more care in the 
tions of this query would be profitable... 

4th. Friends appear clear of importing, 
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ing and distilling, and nearly cleat of the un- 
necessary use of spirituous liquors, and fre- 
quenting taverns. And generally clear of at- 
tending places of diversion ; a good degree of 
‘ moderation and temperance observed on most 
occasions. 

5th. None amongst us who do notseem to be 
suitably provided for. 

6th. We know of no Friends engaged in 
clandestine trade, prize goods or lotteries ; but 
our testimonies in the other important particu- 
lars not sufficiently maintained. 

7th. Friends appear to live within the bounds 
of their circumstances, and avoid involving 
themselves in business beyond their ability to 
manage ; they appear generally just in their deal- 
ings, and mostly careful to comply with their 
engagements. 
' Sth. Friends are concerned to bear testimo- 
ny against slavery. There is but one of the 
African race under our care, who is suitably 
provided for. 

9th. We believe a concern generally exists 
amongst us to deal with offenders as queried ; 


but owing to present circumstances there is but 
little done. 


ANNUAL ANSWERS. 


Ist. The meeting for worship at Smithfield, a 
branch of Short Creek Monthly Meeting laid 


down. 

2d. There are no schools under the care of 
Friends. 

8d. We believe the queries are read and an- 
swered as directed. 


Then adjourned to the tenth hour on fifth 
day morning next. 


FIFTH OF THE WEEK, AND FOURTH OF THE MONTH. 


The Committee to settle with the Treasurer, 
made the following report to the Yearly Meet- 
The Committee appointed to examine and set- 
tle the accounts of Samuel S. Tomlinson, Treas- 
urer of the meeting, met, and upon examining 
the same, and comparing with his vouchers, 
find them correct; showing a balance in his 
s of twenty-two dollars forty-nine cents, 
49), due the meeting; the quotas being 
paid in by the Quarterly Meetings. We pro- 
pose the sum of fifty dollars be raised for the 
use of the Meeting the ensuing year. We also 
propose the name of Samuel 8. Tomlinson for 
Treasurer. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
JAcoB Paxson. 
Which was united with, and Samuel S. Tom- 
linson was appointed Treasurer the ensuing 
year. 
~. The Committee to prepare an essay of Epis- 
tle..to other Yearly Meetings, produced one, 
h was read, mk with some alteration, unit- 


ed with, and the Clerk is directed to 
behalf of this meeting, and the 
committee are directed to send a. 
of the Yearly Meetings with whieh 
pond. 

The Committee in the case of Redstone Quar. 
terly Meeting, produced the following report, 
viz. : 

TO THE YEARLY MEETING NOW SITTING. 

The Committee in the edge of the reference 
from Redstone Quarter, having met and consid. 
ered the subject, are of opinion that their re- 
quest had better be granted; which we submit 
to the meeting. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
NATHAN THOMAS, 
RUTH COPE. 

Which received the unity of this meeting, 
and a committee was appointed to visit that 
meeting in connection with a committee of wo- 
men Friends, and render such advice and as- 
sistance as way opens for laying down the meet- 
ing in 11th mo. next, and report to the Yearly 
Meeting next year. 

The Meeting for Sufferings produced their 
minutes for the past year, the proceedings of 
which were approved. The term of their 
pointment having expired, this meeting, m 
view of the small number of Quarterly Meet 
ings composing it, direct that four members 
from each be added to the number now fe- 
quired by discipline. 

The Committee to assist the Clerk in gather 
ing up some of the exercises, produced the fol- 
lowing, which being united with, is directed to 
be included with our minutes. During the sev- 
eral sittings of this, our Annual Meeting, 
kind Providence has blessed us by his presence, 
and cheered us by his promises that he will 
crown with success the efforts of his faithful 
and dedicated children ; a deep and living con- 
cern and exercise has pervaded many minds dar- 
ing our silent travail of spirit for the growth 
and enlargement of our Zion. 

The public testimonies were blessed to the 
comfort and peace of many minds. 

During the consideration of the state of So- 
ciety, many deficiencies were exhibited, eliciting 
much tender counsel. And all were feelingly 
exhorted to increased faithfulness in the maint- 
tenance of those invaluable testimonies of truth 
borne by our forefathers in the face of persecu- 
tion, imprisonment, and even death. 

A lively concern was opened amongst us it 
relation to a more guarded. education of ‘out 
youth ; and that schools, under the care and 
direction of our Society, would tend to preserve 
them from the many temptations and influences 
at —— with our religious principles and 
testimonies. ‘ 

Many lively and earnest exhortations were 
given forth for those who neglect the attendaned 
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ious ae especially those little 
ome, which need the presence of 

bers. “ As iron sharpeneth iron,” so 

doth the cOuntenance of a man that of his 

friend. 

Our ancient testimony against war called 
forth a lively exercise from many deeply con- 
cerned members. In the language of the Seer 
of ancient tim whom it is said, “ hia.lips 
were touched with hallowed fire,” in alluding 
to this inconceiyably awful subject, said, 
“ Every battle of the warrior is with confused 
noise, and garments rolled in bloody’ if the tree 
is to be judged by its fruits ; what must be the 
character of that tree which drenches the earth 
with human gore, and fills the air with the cries 
of widows and orphans. As a nation we pre- 
sent the awful and sad spectacle before the 
world of one professing Christian in hostile and 
deadly array against another. 

Our testimony against Slavery claimed our 
especial attention at this time, believing, as we 
do, that it lies at the foundation of our nation- 
al troubles ; the procuring cause, and whilst the 
cause remains, the effect will not likely cease ; 
a system at war with every principle of the di- 
vine government and order: yea, crushing the 
spirit of its anguished victims which come 
within its iron hand, and severing hearts united 
in the tenderest ties of affection. 

And upon our testimony in relation to plain- 
ness of dress and address, some minds were 
dipped into much travail and exercise, desiring 
our return to our ancient simplicity, and feel- 
ing that the precious covering of charity has 
clothed our spirits, strengthening the fraternal 
tie that binds uaaiegether as a people, having 
the consolation the great Head of the 
Church has been with us, guiding our efforts, 
and harmonizing our labors for the growth, the 
interest and welfare of this people. 

The committee to prepare returning minutes, 

produced the following form: Our Friend 
——*—, acceptably attended this meeting ; 
Which was satisfactory, and the Clerk is direct- 
ed to furnish the Friend in attendance with a 
copy thereof, and sign it on behalf of the meet- 
ing. 
The following named Friends, viz: Jacob 
Paxson, J onathan T, Shaw, and Charles Brosius, 
were appointed to assist the Clerk in revising 
the minutes of this meeting, and after having 
examined the proof sheet have (500) five hun- 
dred copies printed, and distribute them amongst 
the Quarterly Meetings, and call on the Trea- 
surer for the amount of expense. 

Having been enabled to transact the business 
that came before us, in much brotherly love and 
condescension, and feeling the presemge of Di- 
vine goodness to overshadow us, weactade 


to meet at Salem at the usual time next year, if 
so permitted. Joszpu S. Harriey, Clerk. 





“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 


THE TARES. 
(Continued from page 473.) 

Here is Mejdel, seated on the southern mar- 
gin of Gennesaret. It is a wretched hamlet of 
a dozen low huts huddled into one, and the 
whole ready to tumble into a dismal heap of 
black basaltie rubbish. This is the city of 
Mary Magdalene, out of whom went seven 
devils, and it seems to be in very significant 
keeping with the only incident that has given it 
a history. Evil spirits of some sort must 
sess the inhabitants, for they are about the worst 
specimén in the country; and yet they dwell 
on the shore of this silvery lake, and cultivate 
this plain of Gennesaret, which Josephus calls 
the “ ambition of nature.” 

And so it well may be called, to judge from 
this large expanse of luxuriant 7 and 
wheat. The whole plain is one waving field of 
grain, without hedge, ditch, or fence of any 
kind, to break the even continuity. 

Turn westward here, along the base of the 
mountain, and in half an hour we shall enter 
the great gorge of Wady Hamam. Let me call 
your attention to these “ tares” which are grow- 
ing among the barley. The grain is justin the 
proper stage of development to illustrate the 
parable. In those parts where the grain has 
headed out, they have done the same, and there 
a child cannot mistake them for wheat or bat- 
ley; but where both are less developed, the 
closest scrutiny will often fail to detect them. 
I can not do it at all with any confidence. Even 
the farmers, who in this country generally weed 
their fields, do not attempt to separate the one 
from the other. They would not only mistake 
good grain for them, but very commonly the 
roots of the two are so intertwined that it is im- 
possible to separate them without plucking up 
both. Both, therefore, must be left to grow 
together until the time of harvest.* 

The commnn Arabic name for the tare is 
zowan, and this, I presume, is the root of the 
Greek name zizanion. The tare abounds all 
over the East, and is a great nuisance to the 
farmer. It resembles the American but 
the head does not droop like cheat, nor it 
branch out like oats. The grain, also is small- 
er, and is arranged along the upper part of the 
stalk, which stand perfectly erect. he taste is 

bitter, and when eaten separately, or even when 
diffused in ordinary bread, it causes dizziness, 
and often acts as a violent emetic. Barn-door 
fowls also become dizzy from eating it. In short, 
it is a strong soporific poison, and must be care- 
fully winnowed, and picked out of the wheat, 
grain by grain, before grinding, or the flour is, 
not healthy. Of course the Sreedlp are very 
anxious to exterminate it, but this is nearly im- 


*Matt. xiii. 29, 30. > 








. 


... possible. 


Indeed, grain-growers ih this coun- 
try believe that in very wet seasons, and in 
marshy ground, the wheat itself turns to tares. 
Ihave made diligent inquiries on this point, 
and find this to be their fixed opinion. Nor is 
this a modern notion, or one confined to the 
ignorant. It is as old, at least, as the time of 
our Saviour, and is met with both in heathen 
writers and in the expositions of the early fath- 
ers. Still, I am not at all prepared to admitits 
truth. If it could be proved, as these old au- 
thors assert, that zizanion is merely a degener- 
ated wheat or barley, it would be reasonable to 
allow that such degeneration might occur in a 
soil and season adapted to cause it, but I do not 
believe the fundamental fact in the question. 
Zowan differs so essentially from wheat, that it 
will take the very strongest evidence to establish 
their original identity. Besides, it does not 
accord with the general law of degeneracy that 
it is completed at once, and by a single process. 
Such changes are gradual, and require success- 
ive production and reproduction, each addin 
to the gradual deterioration, before such a radi- 
cal change can be effected. The farmers, how- 
ever, stoutly maintain that they “sow good séed 
in their fields,” and in clean ground, and yet 
that the whole is turned to tares in consequence 
of extraordinary rains during ‘eee is, 
that perfect wheat is changed to perfect tares 
by one single process; and farther, that this 

ge is permanent. These extemporaneous 
tares ever after produce tares, and tares only, 
nor can you, by any legerdemain, reverse the 
process, and change tares back to wheat. 

But how are you to answer a farmer who 
takes you to a field nearly all tares, and declares 
that he there sowed clean seedyand that in pre- 
vious years he always reaped good harvests of 
— grain? Whence the present crop of tares ? 

e asks, and so do you. [ have repeatedly ex- 


amined such fields with all the care in my 
power, and without finding an answer. It 
would be easy to say, as in the parable, an ene- 
my hath done this; but, though I have read in 
authors who never resided in Palestine, that bad 
men do thus injure their enemies, I have never 
fo person in the country itself, who had 


eit nown or heard of such an act. It is 
certainly remarkable that Arab malice has never 
adopted this mode of injuring its victims ; but 
the fact must be told, it is altogether unknown 
at the present day. It must have been done, 
however, in the time of our Saviour, or He would 
not have mentioned it in his parable. At all 
events, the farmers of this day, will not admit 
that their fields have thus been filled with tares, 
andi believe them. We must, therefore, find 
ome: other solution of a phenomenon which 
occurs 80 n that I have myself had frequent 
opportunities to verify it. I suppose that several 
sepaiite causes conspire to bring about the result. 


First, very wet weather in winter 
kills wheat, while it is the most fav 
weather for tares. Ina 
overgrows and chokes the tares, but in a wet 
one, the reverse is true. The farmers all admit 
this, but still they ask, Whence the seed of the 
tares ? we sowed “‘ good seed.” To this it may 
be answered, the tare is a very light grain, 
easily blown about by the ; that a thon. 
sand little birds are ever cal and dropping 
it over the fields; that of ants are 
dragging it in all-directions; that moles, and_ 
mice, and ts, and sheep, and nearly every 
other animal, are aiding in this work of disper. 
sion; that much of the tares shell out in hand. 
ling the grain in the field; that a large part of 
them is thrown out by the wind at the thresh.\_~ 
ing-floor, which is always in the open country; 4 
that the heavy rains which often deluge t 
country in autumn, carry down to the lower 
levels, this outcast zowan, and sow them there; 
and these are precisely the spots where the trans. 
mutation issaid to occur. Tt is my belief that 
in these, and in similar ways, the ‘ares are. 
actually sown, without the intervention of an 
enemy, and their presence is accounted for with- 
out having recourse to this incredible doctrine 
of transmutation. 

t (To be continued.) 


ABIDE WITH ME. 


“They constrained him, saying, Abide with us; for it 
is toward evening, and the day is far spent.” Luxe 
24: 29. 


Abide with me. Fast falls the eventide ; 

The darkness thickens. Lord! with me abide; 
When other helpers fail, an forts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abi me! 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou who changest not, abide me! 


Come not in terrors, as the King of kings, A 
But kind and good, with healing in Thy winggg ) 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea; 4 
Come, Friend of sinners, thus abide with me! 


Thou on my head in early youth didst smile, 
And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me oft as I left Thee ; 

On to the close, O Lord! abide with me. 


I need Thy presence every passing hour,— 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who, like Thyself, my guide and stay can be! 
Through cloud and sunshine, O abide with me! 


I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no- bitterness. 
Where is death’s sting? Where, grave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me! 


Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heavei™ morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows 
flee ; 
In life, in death, O Lord! abide with me! 
Lyte. 
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LET US TRY TO BE HAPPY. 
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‘4 } Ninth agd Berks street, near the German- 
i to be happy! we may, if we will, tg@wn railroad, the volume of water was toe great a 
[> Find pleasure in life to o’erbalance the ill; ‘for its capacity, and the walls for conducting 
> here = - - an evil, . well understood, 4 the water into the culvert were immediately 
at, rigatly managed, would turn to a good. washed away; causin water to spread 
it re wer’ buttas ready to look to the light wey; 8 —- 
le As we are to sit oping because it is night, through the valley at his point, d ay ng 18 . 
We should own it‘ trath, both in word and in deed, | its course. Weaver's rope-walk, then fo wing 
y That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. the old bed of the Cohocksink creek, thus saving 
- Let us try to be ! some shades of regret the culvert, but#ithe volume which flowed ‘out- 
, Are sure to hang d, which we cannot forget. | side rushed great fury down Randolph 
Ss Tiere are times when the lightest of spirits must | street, tearing up the earth, pavementsand de- 
‘a And the sunniest face wear a cloud on its brow jabing he y Se. The water is Chermeed - 
a We must never bid feelings, the purest and best, ae “pouting along in a perfect wave, carrying 


away everything in its course, and causing the 
utmost'consternation. —_ 

It spread oyer the low ground in the eastern 
part of the Twentieth ward, washed across a 
portion of the Sixteenth ward, and did the 
principal damage in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth wards. In the neighborhood of Fifth 


To lie blunted and cold in our bosoms at rest ; 
But the deeper our own griefs the greater our nee 
To try to be happy, lest other hearts bleed. 


Oh! try to be happy! it is not for long 

We shall cheer on each other by counsel or soag.; 
If we make the best use of our time that we may, 
There is much we can do to enliven the way, 
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er Let us only in earnestness each do our bes . . 
25 Before God and our conscience, and rane for the | 22d Sixth and Jefferson, Thompson and Oxford 
ne rest ; streets, several buildings were tumbled into 
at Still taking this truth, both in word and in deed, ruins, and caused the death of some of their in- 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. mates. 
4 earn ‘| On Randolph street, between Oxford and 
h- For Uriende? Intelligencer. Jefferson}stood two small tiftee story brick 
se REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 40. houses, both of which were demolished, and in 
siete taal the one ocoupied by Peter Wolf, three of his 
1861. 1862, _ | Children, seven, ten and twelve years, 
' Rain during some portion off sal *__ | were unfortunately drowned before they could 
the 24 hours,.......ceseesereees 4days. | 8days. | be rescued.” Gunner’s Run, near Huntington 
Rain all or nearly all day,....) 1 “ o « street, was very much swollen, and in this 
it Cloudy without storms,....... oF oF vicinity two girls were drowned while attempt- 
eT Stns int ortinary seem] | ag w_ {ng catch pieces of floating timer. 
, 25 It is estimated that not less than twodhundred 
4 30 « 30 « buildings have been more or less damaged. 
a — ———_——| Some are totally Westroyed, while others that 
; mF are still standing will have to be taken down. 
en THS,| 1861. .- |1862. The damage to furniture and goods is very great, 


as hundreds of houses had water from a few . 

inches to several feet_in depth upon their first 

floors.. A majority e dwellings that were 

desolated wefe ccenpige by poor working peo- 
e 





Mean temperature of ‘the 
month at Penna. Hospital,..| 68.33 deg./70.86 deg. 
Highest do. during month,| 82 “ \8450 






























































A Lowest do. do. do. 48 “ 161. “ ; 
: : 7 ; . ple, and the loss falls“very heavily upon them. ’ 
. es cece 4.40 in. |3.98 in. Many facturing establishments suffered 
counting five current weeks severely ; the less easesis said to have 
for 1861, and four for 1862,| 1248 1037 reached ten or twelve thousand dollars. 
, pprsemmaeiimnaens Frankford creek roseto a greater heigh 
ee am Se - the 66.03 deg. | W288 ever known before. The destruction of 
\ = ars, a . . 
Highest mean de. euieg james ported: a property by thesfreshet has been —“ greatgll 
the Present YOATs.00...000 soeseees seseee seceeeees 70.86 « | along the creek. The passenger railroad bridge 
r? Lowest do. do. 184060 “‘ | was washed awayjust as car No. 42 had passed 
, a | over if e wreck of the bridge was carried 
The twelfth day of the month will long be | rapidly down thestream, passing over the stone- 
}} remembered for a great storm and its terrible | arch idges dt Front street: road and the 
y? results. The torrents of rain which fell during | Bristol t ke. 
‘ the night and forenoon caused the Cohocksink| The* , at itsHighest stage, was about 
' Creek to become greatly swollen. It seems that | five feet aligve the battlement walls of the some, - 
es; ' a culvert bridge on Tenth street, near ac’s| bridge.” ; s 
ws wood’s, gave way in consequence of Whe im-| The fields were overflowed by the rushi 









mense pressure of water, and when the mouth 


stream, which carried away all the fences 
of the Cohocksink creek culvert was reached, 


houses, &c., in its course. In this) vi 
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large manufacturing establishments,)coal yards, 
&c., &c., also suffered severely. The Trenton 
railroad bridge, oyer the Frankford creek, 
was swept away, as well as all the bridges of 
the Frankford Passenggr Railroad Company that 
cross the road. . 

In short, it would be impossible, in a few 
words, to give even a faint outline of the deso- 
lation and destruction ae this unpre- 
cedented flood. 

Of the’3-98 inches of rain this month, 3-30 
of it fell on this memorable day, while near 
Germantown as much as seven inches was re- 
ported. 

In reference to temperatures, they have been 
remarkably high all through. It will be no- 
ticed this month of the present year has been the 
warmest of any during the whole seventy-three 
years of which we have a record! J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 3, 1862. 


WEEDS. 


One of the great myste- 
ries is, where do all the 
weeds come from? From 
the short time in which 
ground newly thrown up 
from a great depth, will be 
covered by a luxuriant 
crop, the theory of spon- 
taneous germination has 
found many advocates. 
But it is not necessary to 
resort to such a hypothe- 
sis to account for the 
abundance and sudden- 
ness with which they ap- 
pear. <A single plant of 
green foxtail will produce 

' 3000 to 4000 seeds ; 
the rag-weed, or ambrosiay15,000 ; and the lamb’s 
quarters at least 20,000, The editor of the 
Country Gentleman says he recently rode by a 
“garden” which contained plants of the last 
species seven feet high, the number of seeds on 
each of which must, have been 50,000 to 100,- 
@r enough to seed ten acres. These seeds 
if buried below the depth (a few inches only) at 
which germination will take place, will remain 
sound for centuries. A bushel of pig-weed seed, 
enough to give eight plants to‘@very square inch 
of surface, might lie in an acre of soil without its 
existence being suspected. » Whenever the 
ground is turned up a large numbgg.of these 
dormant seeds are brought within fie influence 
of air and light, and a fine crop of Weeds is the 
consequence. : 
* The complete extermination of weeds, then, 
is‘impossible, unless the ripening of seed is effec- 
“ually prevented. The allowing of one plant to 
reaéh maturity might, in two or three years, re- 
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sult in the necessity of doing all of theygork 
over again.— The Methodist. al 


: 
A correspondent of the Rural New-Yorker ~ 


says :— 

te t a fixed period farmers get up their fire. 
wood, get out their manure, repair fences, plough, 
plant, oa their corn, potatoes, and beans ; these 
things are all laid down in their well-observed 
programme. Will anybody kind as to tell 
me what season is set aside, by universal custom, 
for attending to the orchard and the ornamental 
trees? And yet farmers are beginning to make 
large calculations about the money they are to 
receive for apples and other fruit. I should 
think every dollar received in that way would 
be a spectre to haunt them for neglected duty. 

‘Tt is rather late to talk of this matter now, 
but every neglected tree should be at once at- 
tended to. There is still a period of growth, and 
an impoverished tree should make the very most 
of it; besides cultivating the land now prepares 
for an early growth in the spring. All trees 
standing in grass ground; all trees standing in 
wheat, oats, barley, or pea stubble, and unspaded- 
about, should be at once relieved of all grass or 
weeds. Every weed should be at once buried, 
which will destroy all the seeds not perfectly 
ripe, and furnish excellent manure for the trees. 

“In spading round trees it should be observed 
that the tree occupies, or desires to occupy, a 
large area; very little spading round the trunk 
does very little good. The roots reach out for 
nourishment and have a good title to all the 
land they need. Roots an inch thick have beén 
found thirty and forty feet from the apple trees 
to which they belonged. 


Apples are now cop the trees. If 


your orchard is where you cannot let your pigs 
in, pick up all the wormy windfalls, every day. 
It will pay, for every apple has the worm that 
does the mischief, and will produce another 
brood of these pests of the farm. A little at 
tention to this thing fora few years will diminish 
the number of the windfalls and wormy apples 
greatly. 


——-~oe- —_____ 


From the St. James’ Magazine. 
UNDER THE SEA AND THROUGH THE EARTH. 
(Concluded from page 472.) 
The working of submarine cables has also 
undergone a complete change; instead of a 
large quantity of electricity being transmitted 


at one time to overcome the resistance of the § 


wire, the wave now communicated is as small 
and as weak as possible, so as not to wear out 
the cable unnecessarily. The practice of the 
a also demonstrated that positive 
curren@of electricity, or those generated from 
the copper pole of the battery, are better 
adapted to the working of submarine cables 
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than the use of the negative currents, or those 
from the zine pole of the battery, or both alter- 
nately, which, it has been observed, will soon 
find out the weak and defective places, and 
destroy the cables at those particular parts. 

It was this that, in a measure, accelerated 
the fatal pause in the Atlantic cable, as every 
current sent along it literally only made matters 
worse by incr the injuries which the cable 
had received previous to its submersion. 

One of the modes of discovering the where- 
abouts of an injury to a submarine cable is ex- 
tremely simple; namely, by sending a current 
of electricity along the wire, and then by ob- 
serving, upon an instrument called a galvano- 
meter, the amount of electricity which returns, 
as in every case when a current is sent along a 
wire, the full discharge of that quantity does 
not take place at the other end, but small par- 
ticles of electric fluid linger along the wire, and 
return to the instrument which sentit. There- 
fore, if the injury is near at hand, the return 
current will be comparatively small, because the 

ter part will have escaped into the sea; but 
if the injury be several miles away, the return 
current will be increased, as more of the electri- 
city will have lingered along the wire in its 
transit over a greater distance, and only a small 
quantity will have arrived at the fault, and 
passed away, and by a mathematical calculation 
based upon these results, the distance of the 
fault is determined. 

The cable is then dragged for about the spot 
indicated until it is ae then hauled on board, 
repaired, spliced, and dropped into the sea again. 
This is an operation requiring great care, expe- 
rience, and judgment. At a recent repairing 
operation in the i of the Belgian cable, which 
was broken by a ship’s anchor a short time since, 
it was found that, although the large iron wires 
of the outer covering were broken, as well as 
the internal copper conductor, yet so tenacious 
was the gutta percha, that it resisted the enor- 
mous strain, allowing itself to be literally drawn 
out from the size of a piece of macaroni to a 
shred of vermicelli, thus adding another fact 
to those already established of its indestructi- 
bility under water, and its superiority over all 
other insulating materials for submarine cables. 
_ After a cable has been submerged some time, 
it becomes incrusted frequently to the size of a 
man’s body, with thousands of muscles, z00- 
phytes, marine alge, and infusoriz. In the case 
of the cable laid along the Norwegian coast by 
the enterprising fishermen of that country, for 
the purpose of enabling them to telegraph from 
point to point the arrival of the herring shoals, 
the manager reports that a portion of it, bein 
— to be taken up temporarily, found 
to be incrusted to nearly the thickness OF man’s 
body, with beautiful coral formations and other 
forms of carbonate of lime, and the lime-pro- 
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ducing animals had made a nucleus of the ex- 
ternal iron for the purpose of mooring them- 
selves to the bottom and carrying on their work. 
Thus protected, were it not for ship’s anchors, 
it may remain undisturbed to the end of time, 
as in no instance has gutta pereh# been found 
to decay under water, whieh appears rather to 
improve than detesiorate its insulating proper- 
ties. 

The very first cable ever laid, which was from 
Dover to Calais, in 1851, is as good and as per- 
fect as on the day it was finished. 

Of the five proposed telegraph routes to 
America, namely—from Ireland to Newfound- 
land; France to the Island of St. Pierre, and 
thence to Newfoundland; Spain to Madeira, 
the Azores, and the Brazils; the Faro Islands, 
Iceland, and Greenland to Newfoundland ; and, 
lastly, the Russian overland route to unite the 
south of China to America—the first decidedly 
has the precedence over the others for various 
and obvious reasons, one of the number bein 
that it would be under British control, bot 
ends landing on English territory, and also that 
it has been un fait accompli. 

That from France to St. Pierre has the next 
best chance of being carried out, as it is said 
the Emperor Napoleon is most anxious to have 
it done, and has offered a guarantee of seven 
per cent. upon the capital, conditionally upon 
the cable continuing in working order. 

Then comes the Spanish scheme, which, from 
the great distance to be traversed, will require 
such a large amount of capital that the traffic 
must be very great to make it pay, even if the 
enormous capital required were ever subscribed. 
The Queen of Spain has, however, granted the 
projectors a guarantee, and has intimated her 
wish to become the first shareholder. 

Next is the northern route vid Iceland and 
Labrador, of which so much has been put for- 
ward lately by the parties interested, but which 
is the least likely of any of the routes te be 
successfully carried out, as the temperature and 
magnetic influences may prove an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the successful working of 
electric instruments in those desolate regions, 
so frequently agitated by snow-storms and#vol- 
canoes, independently of the danger to the 
cables from the grounding of icebergs. 

Lastly, there remains the proposed route 
through Russia and Asia, which at present ap- 
pears thoroughly impracticable, not only from 
the great extent of land to be traversed, but 
also from the depredations of turbulent tribes 
inhabiting those uncivilized regions. 

The telegraph instrument now universally 
adopted is an improved arrangement of that in- 
vented by Professor Morse, and whieh records 
its telegrams in ciphers of long and short dashes 
upon a continuous slip of paper. 

The old system of the vibrating need in- 
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struments patented by Professor Wheatstone 
and Mr. Cooke, is now very little used, as the 
constant watching of the vibration of the need- 
les produces an injurious effect upon the eye of 
the o r. After laborious service, and es- 

i service at night, the retina is fre- 


scent 80 affected that for a considerable time 
all small objects appear double and shrouded in 
a haze 


Another system, invented by Sir Charles 
ht, has been successfully adopted by the 
British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company; 
namely, that of telegraphing by sound produced 
on two small bells, the employés deciphering the 
signals by listening with their ears instead of 
watching with their eyes. a 
It is reported that the Post-office authorities 
have proposed to the Government to buy up all 
the telegraph lines in England, and that the 
whole system should be transferred to them, 
and every post-office in town and country should 
become a telegraph office—a uniform rate and 
postal system being adopted. A similar plan was 
suggested to the Governmentof the late Sir Robt. 
Peel in 1845, by Mr. J. W. Brett, who has done 
so much for telegraphy in introducing and esta- 
blishing the invention of the submarine tele- 
ph, and although hundreds of patents have 
Ga taken out for different kinds of cables, the 
original spiral form of twisted wires for the 
outer covering, originally adopted by Mr. Brett, 
still keeps its ground. T. A. Masey. 


ITEMS. 


Corron Growrsa iv DeLaware.—Joseph M. Pusey 
has cotton growing very finely in the yard, at his 
factory, corner of Thirteenth and Poplar Streets, in 
this city. Early last spring he procured three dif- 
ferent kinds of plants—Virginia, Georgia, and Sea 
Isljand—and immediately set them out. Ina short 
time they began to grow luxuriantly, and gave evi- 
dence of a decided success, They are now progress- 
ing beautifully, and fully demonstrate the capability 
of Delaware soil for raising cotton. The Virginia 
plant has at first a bud with a splendid cream color 
hue; but in its more advanced stage, which is in a 
few days after it makes its appearance, it changes 
to a dark red and falls off. After this takes place, 
the pod which contains the cotton is formed. We 
would like to see experiments in raising cotton in 
Delaware on a more extended scale, as we believe 
that our climate is adapted to its culture. Mr. Pusey 
is of opinion that the Virginia plant is the best for 
our soil. A light soil is preferable for producing 
cotton to any other, as has been fully demonstrated 
by those who have had much experience in its cul- 
ture.— Wilmington Journal. 


Propvucts or THE Great West.—From all over 
the West we receive accounts of the harvesting ofan 
immense crop of cereals. The yield of this year is 
almost unprecedented. Ohio has produced 20,000,000 
bushels more than her population will consume. 
Illinois, Indiana, and Minnesota have not been less 
fortunate ; and late intelligence from Iowa informs 
us that the yield in that State is 20,000,000 bushels, 
1,750,000 bushels more than last year's crop. 1,325,- 
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000 acres of Indian corn have been cultivated in 
Iowa this season, producing 70,250,000 bushels—an 
excess of 16,000,000 over last year. The crop of oats 
will amount to some 10,000,000 bushels. 


INVENTION oF THE Compass.—In Duhalde’s “ Gene- 
ral History of China” itis stated that the mag- 
netic needle (compass) was used in China 1,040 years 
B, C., and was employed in navigation and the di- 
rection of armies during war. In 1260, A. 0. Palus 
Venetus brought the compass from China to Italy, 
Some writers state that the captaifis of vessels sail- 
ing on the Mediterranean sea employed a very simple 
compass long before the Chinese one was brought to 
Europe. It consisted of a common sewing needle, 
touched with a natural loadstone, mounted on a 
piece of cork, and permitted to float in water placed 
in a bowl of earthenware. 

Tae Jewish New Year.—On the 27th of last month 
the Jewish year 5623 began. The first two days of 
the year are always observed very strictly by the 
Israelities, and the ceremonies in the synagogues are 
performed with great solemnity ; the “ Sophar,’ or . 
trumpet, is sounded, as commanded in Numbérgy 


xxix :— And in the seventh month, on the first day is 4 


of the month, ye shall have a holy convocation 


shall do no servile work: it is a day of blowing the eee 


trumpets unto you.” 

The first ten days of the year are called the “ ten 
days of repentance,” the last or tenth day of which 
is the great day of Atonement. This day is the most 
sacred of all; it is the great fast day on which the 
Israelites of both sexes, over thirteen years of age, 
fast very strictly from sunset of the previous evening 
until sunset of the next day. Nothing is eaten or 
drank of any kind during these twenty-four hours, 
not even one drop of water, in accordance with Num- 
bers 19: 7—“ And ye shall have on the tenth day of 
this seventh month a holy convocation; and ye 
shall afflict your souls: ye shall not do any work 
therein.” 

The ceremonies in the synagogue commence at 
sunset the previous evening and continue until about 
ten o’clock, and are resumed the next morning at 
daybreak and continued witho termission until 
sunset. This fast-day has al been considered 
by Israelites throughout the world as a day of awful 
solemnity. Business of every kind is suspended, 
and every Israelite in health is at the synagogue du- 
ring the entire day. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr and Mgat.—The Flour market is firm, 
with few sales for export. Sales of superfine at $6 37 
extra $5 62,and extra family at $6 37 a 6 50. Sales 
to retailers and bakers are within the range of from 
$5 for superfine up to $675 a $7 75 for fancy. The 
market is poorly supplied with Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal. Small sales of the former at $3 62 a 3 75, 
and of the latter at $3 12 for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—There is a fair demand for prime dry 
Wheat at steady rates. Sales of good and prime Penn- 
sylvania and Western red at $1 31 a $1 35 per 
bushel, and Southern do. at $1 37 a 1 40 afloat. 
White ranges at $1 48 to $1 60. Rye is in moderate 
supply, with sales of Pennsylvania at 72 a 74c, and 
new at 65 a 66c. Corn is in demand—yellow at 70c. 
Oats are scarce. Pennsylvania is worth 43 a 44c., 
and good Southern 41 a 43c. per bushel, afloat. No 
sales of Barley or Malt. 

Sexps.<#There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$5 a 5 12 per 64 lbs. New Timothy commands $2 12 
+H 25 per bushel. Flaxseed ranges from $1 88 to 

1 90. 
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